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POLITICS AND THE MYSTICAL BODY 


To choose this title is to court criticism from those who only tolerate 
religion when excluded from politics, more justifiably also from those 
who realize the harmonies and undertones of the relationship between 
religion and politics that demand the most delicate treatment if they 
are to be sung truly. The title is however topical and important. 
His Holiness Pius XII. on June 2gth issued a penetrating encyclical 
on the subject of the Church as the Mystical Body of Christ, a pon- 
tifical utterance that has come to crown the considerable labours of 
modern theologians who have approached the doctrine from many 
different angles, and it will provide also a guide for those outside 
the Church who have been inspired by St. Paul’s great theme of 
incorporation in Christ. But this pontifical teaching and these theo- 
logical enquiries are not simply the speculations of a leisured body 
of clergy. With a new urgency and under a fresh light they call 
attention to the one ship of salvation. As men become conscious of 
the desperate storm into which they have drifted, they search the 
horizon and send out signals for help that should be answered by 
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the one Church. In the storm men see queer will-o’-the-whisps and 
strange mirages so that they must be continually reminded of the 
concrete reality of the saving craft. Ship, Kingdom, City, Body, 
whatever metaphor we choose, we shall find that the bond of unity 
which is expressed in these varying terms is the one hope of restor- 
ing unity to the present disintegrating civilisation. His Holiness 
gives this as one of his chief reasons for sending this encyclical forth 
to the world at this juncture. Politics, which arranges the things of 
the world, must take account of the Church, the Body of Christ, if 
politics is to guide temporal man out of present chaos into anything 
like a human civitas. 

By the politics of the Mystical Body we may mean either the in- 
ternal composition and government of the Church as the Body, a 
supernatural polis, the City of God, or the relation of the Church as 
a compact body of men to the human and changing politics of the 
nations in which she finds herself. Both questions have been treated 
often’ enough before under different aspects, but we need not apolo- 
gise for returning to the theme to-day. 

In the first place there are many who do not understand or re- 
cognise the internal policy of the Church because of false conceptions 
of the Mystical Body. These errors His Holiness has included under 
two heads: the rationalistic view that the Church is only a human 
society made up of men united in purpose (i.e. morally and under 
authority), and secondly the false mysticism which sweeps into this 
Body everyone who makes any pretence at loving God. In other 
words there are those who see the ‘ Body ’ as any other body of men, 
and those whose idea of ‘ Mystical’ leads them to forget all outward 
forms. It is this latter error that is most frequently met in this 
country, and among other things it makes it impossible to relate poli- 
tics to the Mystical Body in anty definite sense. At its worst, as the 
Holy Father indicates, it removes all barriers between the Creator 
and his creatures, leading to a sort of pantheism in which the 
vinculum unitatis ceases to bind the units together because there are 
no individual units to be held within the organism of the Body. In 
another form, common among non-Catholics in this country, the idea 
of the Body of Christ would gather to itself ‘ all believers in the Lord 
Jesus Christ,’ the members are all ‘ born again of the Spirit... . 
possess ‘ repentance’... . holiness of life. ...hatesm. . 
love Christ... .'. The differences of worship are unable to cause 





1 These quotations are taken from a pamphlet, The True Church, by the late 
J. C. Ryle, D.D., Lord Bishop of Liverpool. 
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any real division in Mystical Body of lovers. Explicitly or implicitly 
the vast majority of religious-minded and charitable non+Catholics in 
England live and act according to this conviction. ‘It does not 
matter what you believe; we are all seeking the same good God.’ 
Modern Anglican thought avoids the main error in this position. 
Following up the vital doctrine of the Mystical Body in reference to 
their own particular position they have not omitted the necessity of 
Baptism and of Faith for real incorporation in Christ. They have 
seen that the Church is a body and not simply a misty agglomeration 
of ‘ lovers of Christ and haters of sin.’ In this respect no Catholic 
student of the doctrine can afford to ignore the principal of these 
Anglican works, The. Common Life in the Body of Christ, by L. S. 
Thornton ?, for it throws the whole doctrine back into the perspective 
of the earliest Christian documents. On the point we are here con- 
sidering the author shows the connection between baptism and the 
public confession of faith at the sacrament of initiation, a theme 
which is shown to be running through the whole of the New Testa- 
ment (chapter viii). St, Peter’s confession of faith is the ‘ initiation 
of the Church ’ and it bears an intimate relation to Christian baptism. 
The neophyte must believe that Jesus is the Christ the Son of 
the living God ; he must profess his faith before the waters are poured 
over him, and thus he enters fully into the common life of the Body 
of Christ. This confession of faith is subsequently drawn up as the 
Creeds and these formulae become the test of true incorporation, an 
external expression of a very precise belief which makes a clear-cut 
distinction between those in the Body and those out of it, however 
much good-will these two groups may have in common, This truth 
was not overlooked by the compilers of the Prayer Book who made 
recital of the Apostles’ Creed a condition of admission to the Church, 
and the Church of England has on the whole insisted also on the 
Nicene and the Athanasian creeds.* But it is just here that the diver- 





2 The Dacre Press; 30s. This study is difficult reading, at least for the 
Catholic, for no use is apparently made of the considerable Catholic works on 
the subject, so that the familiar features do not appear in their expected places, 
and the general theme wanders through many intricacies. But the New Testament 
as a whole and the writings of the earliest Christians are brought into relation 
to the Mystical Body with the result that numerous fresh ideas are there to 
deepen and vitalise the student’s conception of the doctrine. 

3 Cf. for example Darwell Store, Churchman and Counsellor, by Dr. F. L. 
Cross, pp. 49-50. This is another book for which we are indebted to the Dacre 
Press (price 30s.). Many Catholics have expressed themselves puzzled: by the half- 
way position of Anglo-Catholicism. Here are the Life and Letters of an Anglican 
theologian of profound intellectual honesty and dynamic piety whose knowledge 
of Christian doctrine embraced all the main points of divergence between Rome 
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gence occurs between the full Catholic teaching and the Anglican view 
of the nature. of the Mystical Body. The germ of the over-mystical 
view is still present in spite of the insistence on faith and baptism. 


The difficulty of the mystical view of the Church ties in the com- 
plete division it makes between the Church and the world, so that 
there can be no politics in the Mystical Body. If a man can only be 
a member while he loves God and hates sin he will often have to cross 
the chasm which divides the Church from the world. When he com- 
mits sin he will step across into the world; when he repents he will 
re-enter the Church. He remains securely a member of this Body 
only ‘so long as he has the Spirit and he in no way belies it. The 
Church militant is thus holy and separated from the world in an abso- 
lute. sense that makes it impossible for Christ to work as the living 
and healing force im his own Mystical Body. In truth the redatir - 
between the Church and the world is far more complex, while mem- 
bership of the Church is far more secure. Christ lives as the Saviour 
of the world in the Church. His vital power brings peace and unity 
to all men who come within his influence; the unity of Christendom 
(when it was in being) spread out from the unity of his Body. But 
it demanded physical contact with this visible and concrete being, 
Christ living in the world. Contact came through the faith and 
the sacraments. 

Thus His Holiness defines the true member of Christ; they only 
are members who have received the saving waters of baptism, who 
profess the one true faith and who have not cut themselves off from 
the society and legitimate authority of the Church. The member will 
on this earth be always more or less a sinner receiving salvation and 
redemption through his membership. Perfection is not the pre- 
requisite of membership; membership is intended to bring perfection. 
Christ embraces sinners; the Church is in the world and the Head 
prays not that his members should be removed from the world. Faith 
even without charity is, though in a minimal sense, a supernatural 
grace which links the (dead) member to the rest of the Body. But 
to live the life of the Body of Christ the member must not only re- 
ceive the grace of the sacraments; he must profess the same faith 
which is an adhesion to the whole truth proposed by the Church, and 





and Canterbury. He remained convinced of the truth of his position to the end 
of his long and devout life. Any Catholic then who desires a sympathetic under- 
standing of the Anglican position should study Dr. Cross’s excellent summary 
of Darwell Stone’s belief as well as the letters and papers he has gathered into 
this book, 
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he must also live according to the same regimen or rule of the Church. 
His Holiness, in one of the most striking passages of the Encyclical 
describes how the Body is the Perfect Society, since the Mystical Body 
is endowed with the best unifying attributes of the physical and of 
the ‘moral’ bodies but wholly elevated to the supernatural order. 
The members preserve their own personality (unlike the physical 
body) but the same unifying Spirit is wholly in) the whole and wholly 
ia every individual member (unlike the ‘ moral’ body). 

In short the Mystical Body of Christ is the Roman Catholic Church 
presided over and directed by the Vicar of Christ, the Bishop of 
Rome and successor of St, Peter. It is a visible society guided by 
a tangible authority—but it is also vastly more than that. The 
Anglican view of the Body is so attracted by this altogether higher 
and invisible reality that it will not come down to the practical need 
of a visible society with civil rights and an international existence. 
However unconsciously, it seeks to justify radical divisions in the 
Body, divisions of faith and regimen; and it is in that sense that it 
tends towards the falsely mystical interpretation of the doctrine. It 
allows of conflicting policies within the Body itself; of divisions 
among the churches, of one national church against another while 
preserving all the time the vinculum unitatis. In that case, the 
Church is not one single society except invisibly; there is then no 
one policy of the Mystical Body except outside the world altogether. 

The doctrine of the Mystical Body, however, describes most ac- 
curately the perfection of this society which, though not wholly 
summed up by the civil position and rights, nevertheless includes 
these as an effect of the perfect cohesion among the members held 
together by the one Spirit. Of necessity, therefore, a relationship 
springs up between this Society and the other naturai human societies 
of which the State is the chief example. Of necessity there is a re- 
lation between politics and the Mystical Body. That relation is often 
misunderstood and a dispute follows between, for example, the poli- 
tical Minister of Education and the Hierarchy. The Mystical Body 
works in the worid, fulfilling the work of Christ; and Christ, as His 
Holiness points out, needs his members in order to fulfil his saving 
mission. He is of himself invisible, in his members visible and to 
that extent also political. 

The civil and the ecclesiastical each have their own proper field 
and scope for action—Professor Leibholz makes this clear. But since 
the ecclesiastical sphere is that of the perfect and supernatural so- 
ciety it follows that the ecclesiastical enjoys some superiority. It 
means that politics is secular only in so far as it is concerned with 
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less than supernatura! human needs and arrangements. It is never 
secular in the sense of wrrelated to, or independent of, the Church. 
True politics will be related to the divine-human working of Christ 
in his Mystical Body. 

But, it will be asked, is any of this ‘ practical politics’ at a time 
of Moscow Conferences and the inauguration of Ministries of Re- 
construction in the realms of ‘ secular’ politics? We answer for- 
lornly, without human hope of being heard, that it is the only way 
in which politics can achieve in the realms of practice its appointed 
end, the common well-being of men in their nations and of those 
nations among themselves. There can be litile hope of reconstruc. 
tion, despite the wild exclamations of delight, in a conference that 
lays down principles for restoring order to civilisation after the war 
when one of its only references to religion—i.e., remotely to the 
Church and to the Mystical Body-—is that the victorious powers will 
restore freedom of worship in Italy. The tones of that sentence 
send forth an echo of futility and insincerity which calls forth doubts 
and hesitations about the rest of the decisions. It may seem hope- 
less, but the words of Pius XII in reality give the only basis for a 
stable reconstruction; ‘ Especially at the present juncture it, seems 
not so much timely as necessary that fervent prayers should be 
poured out for all kings and princes, indeed for all governors of 
peoples who are able to help the Church by their external protec- 
tion that with things set in their due order, peace . . . may emerge 
from the awful waves of this storm, and our Holy Mother the 
Church be able to ‘‘ lead a quiet and peaceable life in all piety and 
chastity.’’’ If all governors were to allow the Church to work in 
the world so that supernatural reconstruction through grace became 
their fina! goal, politics would not be the mockery it so often is to- 
day, and peace would begin to permeate the world through this 
Christian politics. For the Body of Christ is the true city, the 
polis, of peace. ‘ For Christ is our peace, who hath made both one, 
and breaking down the middle wall of partition, the enmities in 
his flesh; making void the law of commandments contained in de- 
crees: that he might make the two in himself into one new man, 
making peace, and might reconcile both to God in ona body by 
the cross, killing the enmities in himself . . .’ (Ephesians ii, 14-22), 

Epitor. 





4 Hence the Catholic bishops of America have felt bound to issue a note of 
warning regarding the declarations of the Moscow Conference which showed 
signs of compromising a ‘ peace with justice to all.” Yet they were careful to 
point out that they clearly desired ‘ not to enter the domain of statesmanship. 
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ST. LEO THE GREAT ON CHRISTMAS 


| Pope St. Leo THE Great (440-461) is generally recognised as the 
principal Doctor of the mystery of the Incarnation in the Western 
Church. All know the part he played, through his legates and writ- 
ings, in the Council of Chalcedon (451). He is also the most ancient 
of the great Latin Preachers, whose sermons on Church festivals 
are still extant. To this day, in the lessons of the second nocturn 
at Matins, the Roman breviary makes use of Leo’s eloquence to 
interpret the meaning and spirit of the various liturgical solemnities, 
for example, at Christmas and on the feast of the Epiphany, 

St. Leo is certainly at his best when commenting on the dogmatic 
fact of the twofold nature, divine and human, in the one Person of 
Christ, which sums up the mystery of the Incarnation. True to the 
Western trend of theological exposition, he does not stop to weave 
subtle theories into the fabric of dogmatic belief : he simply enumer- 
ates truths, but these he follows up with a wonderful wealth of 
practical conclusions for the everyday life of the faithful. Besides 
his classic work—the Tomos on the Incarnation which he sent to 
the Fathers of Chalcedon—St. Leo has left ten sermons which he 
preached in Rome on the feast of Christmas (see Migne, P. L., t. 54, 
col. 190-254). Each ranks as both a theological and an oratorical 
masterpiece. 

In the hope that the reader might thereby be led to read the com- 
plete text, we have in the following pages pieced together into one 
discourse select passages taken from each of the ten sermons. The 
Roman numeral given at the end of each paragraph refers to the 
number of the Christmas sermon as edited in the P.L., the Arabic 
numeral to the chapter of the same sermon. The divisions and their 
four titles are, of course, the translator’s. | 


I. THE MEANING OF CHRISTMAS. 


Our Saviour, dearly beloved, was born to-day; let us rejuice. 
There is no room for sadness to-day, for it is the birthday of life; 
of that life, indeed, which swallows up the fear of death and brings 
us the promise of eternal joy. No one is shut out from sharing in 
this joy; all have one common cause of gladness; since our Lord, 
the destroyer of sin and of death, on finding that none of us was 
free from guilt, has come to set us all free. Let the just man rejoice 
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because he draws nearer to the crown; let the sinner exult because 
he is offered pardon; let the gentile take courage because he is 
called back to life. I, 1. 

Let, indeed, thé just rejoice in the Lord; let the hearts of the 
faithful rejoice in God; let the children of men praise His wondrous 
deeds; because it is particularly in this act of God that our lowly 
condition realizes how highly it is prized by its Maker. He cer- 
tainly bestowed much upon our human nature when He created it 
to His own image; but He gave it much more when He came to 
restore us, taking unto Himself the ‘form of a servant.’ For, 
although all that the Creator expends upon His creatures proceeds 
from the same paternal love, it is less astonishing that man be raised 
to the divine, than that God should descend to human level. IV, 2. 

Wherefore, on all days and at all times the birth of our Lord and 
Saviour from the Virgin Mother comes back to the minds of the 
faithful meditating on things divine. Our mind, lifted up to the 
acknowledgment of its Maker, whether in groaning or pleading, in 
rejoicing and praising, or in the offering of the Sacrifice, on nothing 
more frequently or more confidently directs its spiritual gaze than 
the fact that the Son of God, born coeternally from the Father, is 
also born by a human birth. Nevertheless, no other day more than 
this, either in heaven or upon earth, invites us to honour Christ’s 
birth, when nature herself shines forth with a new light and reminds 
us of the new splendour of this wonderful mystery. VI, 1, 

For to-day the Author of the world issued forth from the virginal 
womb and He who fashioned all creatures has been made a Son of 
her whom He created. To-day the Word of God has appeared 
clothed in the flesh, and that which had never been visible to human 
eyes, now also becomes tangible to human hands. VI, 1. 

Let us, therefore, dearly beloved, rejoice inthe Lord and be glad 
with spiritual gladness; for there has shone upon us the day of new 
redemption, of ancient desires, of eternal happiness. In the yearly 
round of festivities, once more is renewed among us the mystery of 
our redemption, promised from the beginning of the world, fulfilled 
at last, enduring for all time. It is fitting that with uplifted hearts 
we should worship this divine mystery; it is meet that that which is 
accomplished by a great dispensation of God, should be celebrated 
with great rejoicings by the Church. II, 1. 

Thus, commemorating anew that unspeakable condescension of 
the divine mercy whereby the Maker of men has deigned to become 
man, we may be found in the nature of Him whom we worship in 
ours. VIII, 1. 
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ST. LEO THE GREAT ON CHRISTMAS 449 


Il. THe Mystery or Curistmas. 

Now, when the time was come, beloved, which had been set apart 
for the redemption of mankind, Jesus Christ, the Son of God, entered 
the lowliness of this world, descending from His heavenly throne, 
though not withdrawing from His Father’s glory, being born ‘n a 
new order by a new birth, In a new order, because, though invisible 
in His own being, He became visible in ours; the Incomprehensible 
willed to be comprehended: abiding before all time, He began a 
temporal existence; the Lord of creation, overshadowing the majesty 
of His dignity, put on the form of a slave; the impassible God did 
not disdain to be a passible man, and the immortal God to be subject 
to the laws of death. II, 2. 

The prince of this world is bound and the spoils of his captives 
are snatched from him. Our nature, cleansed of its former ills, 
regains its pristine giory. Death is destroyed by death; birth is 
restored by a new birth. For, in one and the same act, Christ sets 
free from slavery the redeemed, secures a higher ancestry for the 
newly born, and faith in Him changes the sinner into a just man. 
II, 4. 

The Word of God, Itself God, the Son of God who was in the 
beginning with God, by whom all things were made and without 
whom was made nothing (John, I, 1-3), becomes man in order to 
frea man from eternal death. He lowered Himself to our humble 
estate in such a way that His majesty remained undiminished, and 
without ceasing to be what He was before and putting on what He 
was not, He united the form of a servant to that form whereby He 
is equal to the Father (Philip, II, 6), and in so intimate a partnership 
did He knit both natures together that neither the glory of the 
Godhead swallowed up the lower nature, nor did the promotion of 
the lower nature diminish the majesty of the higher. I, 2. 

In the form of a servant, which He assumed at the end of time in 
order to achieve our redemption, Christ is inferior to the Father; 
but in the form of God, in which He was before all time, He is equal 
to the Father. In His lowly human estate He was made of a woman, 
made under the law (Gal., IV, 4); but, as He retains His divine 
majesty, He is the Word of God by whom all things were made 
(John, I, 3). Therefore, He who being God by nature, fashioned 
man, the same, putting on the nature of a servant, is made man; 
but both are one Person—God as regards the power of Him who 
puts on a new nature and Man as regards the humility of the nature 
which He has put on. III, 3. 

If you believe this, dearly beloved, you are true Christians, true 
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Israelites, adopted into the family of the children of God; because 
all the saints, who preceded our Savivur’s time were justified through 
this faith, and through this mystery have become the body of Christ, 
X, 7- 


III. THe Memory oF CHRISTMAS. 
Membership with Christ. 


Neither sluggish nor carnal should be the joy with which Christians 
celebrate the day of the Lord’s birth. Only then will each of us 
worthily and earnestly celebrate the day if he remembers of whose 
body he is a member, to what Head he is joined; otherwise he would 
form an unfit part of the sacred organism, Consider, dearly beloved, 
and in the light of the Holy Spirit wisely recall to mind who it is 
that has taken us up unto Himself and whom we have welcomed into 
our own nature; for as our Lord by being born has become our own 
flesh, so we by being reborn have become His body and therefore 
His members, and we are now the temples of the Holy Ghost. 
Wherefore the Apostle writes : ‘ Glorify and bear God in your body’ 
(i Cor., VI, 20). III, 5. 

Thus, while we worship our Saviour’s birth, we realize that we are 
celebrating also the beginning of our new life. For the birth of 
Christ is the origin of the Christian race, and the birthday of the 
Head is the birthday of the body. Though each of those who are 
called has his own station in life, though the children of the Church 
be separated from each other by the passage of years, yet the whole 
body of the baptized, crucified together with Christ in His Passion, 
raised up in His Resurrection, and in His Ascension placed with Him 
at the right hand of the Father, are likewise all born in His birth. 
Every believer, to whatever part of the world he may belong, breaks 
away from the path of original sin. He is re-born in Christ; and, 
by being reborn, becomes a new man. No longer is he the offspring 
of an earthly father alone, but the seed of the Saviour, who for this 
purpose became the Son of Man that we may become the children 
of God. VI, 2. 

Let, therefore, Catholic Faith acknowledge in the Lord’s humility 
His glory; let the Church, which is the body of Christ, rejoice in 
the mysteries of her salvation, For, unless the Word of God had 
become flesh and dwelt among us, unless the Creator Himself had 
descended to commune with His own creature and by His birth had 
brought back man to man’s original estate, death would have reigned 
from Adam even unto the end. He became one of our own race, 
that we might become partakers of His divine nature. That birth 
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which took place from the womb of the Virgin, He made available 
to us in’ the baptismal font. He gave the water the same power 
which He gave His Mother. Indeed, ‘ that power of the Most High 
and the overshadowing of the Holy Ghost’ (Luke, I, 35), which 
caused Mary to bring forth the Saviour, causes the water to give 
a new birth to the believer. V, 5. 

To you, therefore, dearly beloved, I can address no words more 
fitting than those of St. Peter: ‘a chosen generation, a kingly 
priesthood, a holy nation, a purchased peuple’ (I Pet. II, 9). You 
have been built upon the impregnable rock, Christ; you have been 
grafted into the nature of our Lord and Saviour Himself through 
His true assumption of our flesh. Remain firm in that faith which 
you have confessed before many witnesses, and in which you have 
been reborn through water and the Holy Ghost and in which you 
have been sealed with the chrism of salvation, the seal of eternal life, 
IV, 6. 

IV. THe MESSAGE OF CHRISTMAS. 

Awake, O man, and recognise the dignity of thy nature. Re- 
member that thou art made to the image of God, which was indeed 
deformed in Adam but has been reformed in Christ. Since, then, 
although born unto present things we are reborn for future glory, 
let us not give ourselves up to earthly interests, but rather let us be 
intent on heavenly ones; and im order that we may the better realise 
our hope, let us consider what divine grace has bestowed upon our 
nature in this great mystery of Christ’s nativity. VII, 6. 

Now, in the treasury house of our Lord’s generosity what can 
we find so fitting for the celebration of the present feast than peace 
—that peace which was the first message delivered by the Angels 
on our Lord’s birthday? For peace begets the children of God, it 
is the nurse of love and the mother of unity, the repose ot the elect 
and our home for all eternity; its peculiar task and special benefit 
is that it joins to God those whom it severs from the world. Whence 
the Apostle stirs us up to seek for this blessing when he says: ‘ Be- 
ing justified by faith, let us have peace with God.’ In this short 
sentence is summed up the effect of nearly all the commandments ; 
because where true peace is, no virtue can be absent. But, what 
is it to have peace with God except to will what He commands 
and not to wili what He forbids? For, it human friendship is based 
on equality of mind and of will, and dissimilar characters can never 
attain to a lasting union, how can he share in the peace of God 
who is pleased with what displeases God and takes delight in those 
things by which God is offended? Such cannot be the mind of the 
children of God nor is this the wisdom of those ennobled by the 
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grace of adoption. Let the chosen and royal race respond to the 
dignity of their regeneration. Let them love what their Father loves 
and in nothing dissent from their Maker. VI, 3. 

Let us, then, dearly beloved, render thanks to God the Father, 
through His Son, in the Holy Ghost, to Him, who on account of 
His great mercy wherewith He loved us, has had pity on us, and 
‘when we were dead in sins has quickened us together with Christ ’ 
(Eph. II, 5), that in Him we might be a new creature—a new work 
of His hands. Let us ‘ put off the old man with his deeds’ (Colos. 
III, 9), and, having obtained a share in the Sonship of Christ, let 
us renounce the works of the flesh. Recognise, O Christian, thine 
own dignity, and, ‘having been made partaker of the Divine na- 
ture’ (II Peter I, 4), do not fall back into thy former mean estate 
by unworthy behaviour. Be mindful of whose Head and of whose 
body thou art a member; remember that ‘ delivered from the power 
of darkness, thou hast been translated into God’s light and God’s 
kingdom’ (Gal. I, 13). By the Sacrament of Baptism thou wast 
made the temple of the Holy Ghost; do not by evil deeds drive away 
so noble a Guest, and subject thyself again to the service of the 
devil. For thy ransom is the Blood of Christ. He will judge thee 
in justice who has redeemed thee in meicy, who with the Father 
and the Holy Ghost reigneth for ever and ever. Amen. I, 3. 

Romanus Rios, O.S.B. 








JOSEPH CLAYTON, who died on November 18th, was one of 
the earliest contributors to BLACKFRIARS. Together with Father Bede 
Jarrett, Father Vincent McNabb, Father Luke Walker and Mr. 
Stanley Morison, he was a member of the original editorial board 
that watched over the earliest issues of this Review. His streams of 
interesting talk and vigorous argument, his own jurnalistic experi- 
ence, his enthusiasm and optimism were all a welcome stimulus 
in those days of our difficult beginnings. 

He was received into the Church before the last war, in 1910, and 
from his background of Anglicanism and Fabian Socialism he 
brought a knowledge of and belief in our national! institutions which 
were refreshing to his Catholic friends. A man of transparent 
honesty, outspoken and uncompromising, a champion of the work- 
ing man, simple and vigorous of utterance, with more than a touch 
of pugnacity, he has left enduring proof of these qualities in twenty 
or so published books and scores and scores of newspaper and perio- 
dical articles. He was no revolutionary and, in his campaign for 
social justice—and how pungently militant he could be!—he be- 
lieved in none but constitutional methods. Selfless and unambitious, 
he loved justice and hated iniquity. God rest his soul. 
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THE ESSENCE OF POLITICS 


Tue Christian political consciousness has been deeply stirred by 
the revoiutionary events of our time and many to-day feel the need 
for its revival. Christians widely recognise in this country that 
they have to fulfil a necessary function in the political order, and 
this no matter whether the duty is based on the dogma of the sin- 
fulness of man and his necessary imperfection or on the doctrine 
of Aristotle and St. Thomas Aquinas, according to which man as 
‘Zoon politikén’ is essentially interwoven by his nature with Polli- 
tics.1_ Christians are more or less inclined to accept to-day the fun- 
damental thesis that Politics has its own natural right to exist and 
its own basis and independent sphere within the framework of the 
natural aims of a community. 

This insight has in itself weighty implications, from the political- 
sociological point of view. For if Politics exists in its own right 
it cannot be considered a sham or an ideological cloak for the non- 
political forces of society. This does not mean that economics, or 
religion, or Jegal or racial motives, which play so great a part in 
society, cannot enter the sphere of Politics. On the contrary, they 
do so to a large extent. But the point is that by entering the 
political sphere an economic, religious, legal or racial question, from 
the very tact of its being regarded politically, changes its essential 
peculiarity. Its former nature remains no longer the same. Aris- 
totle would call this change a ‘ metabasis eis genus.’ The question 
acquires a distinctively political character. 

This means, for instance, that a Christian cannot explain Politics 
by means of the social and economic existence of man. For him 
politics must be different from the particular social interests of the 
individuals of whom society consists, as weil as from the different 
interests of the social classes, occupations and professions. Prac- 
tical experience confirms this. If an economic class achieves poli- 
tical power, the new class-state is no less a political entity than the 
traditional national-state, and the reality of Politics can be seen 
here in the fact that all economic conceptions and ideas undergo a 
basic change in the direction of Politics. Or, for instance, if pro- 
perty reaches a certain degree of strength in society and enters the 





1 This is the view which also underlies Dr, N. Micklem’s book The Theology 
of Politics (1941). 
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political sphere it becomes political power. Therefore W. Rathe- 
nau’s dictum that to-day not Politics but Economics is the fate of 
man, merely says that economics has become a ‘ Politicum’ and 
thereby the fate of man. From this it follows that a truly political 
system of government can be combined with different ecenomic sys- 
tems, unless the actual social divisions are so deep and fundamental 
that they themselves take on a political character and break up the 
political unity of the nation. If this be not the case, it is possible 
to distinguish within the political system of government various 
economic types and to differentiate within a political democracy, 
for instance, between capitalistic, peasant, nationally planned and 
socialist-communist democracies. 

But it is not euough to accept the common view that Politics 
exists in its own right and has its independent sphere in human 
life. It is necessary to define this sphere more clearly : 

There is a widespread tendency to identify Politics with the State 
and the State with Politics. This is, however, not altogether true. 
For there can be action by the State which is not necessarily political, 
The State can make use of the. same forces and the same means as 
a private person. The State can conduct an industrial enterprise, 
a coal mine, electricity, gas or water works according to the prin- 
ciples of a private undertaking and carry on business according to 
the principles of civil law. Even in cases in which the State exer- 
cises its proper functions it need not necessarily be acting politic- 
ally. The judge, the university-teacher, the civil servant in a Con- 
stitutional State act or ought at least to act non-politically in so 
far as they have to perform the functions allotted to them sine ira 
et studio and in an impartial manner.* Therefore, we must dis- 
tinguish between the political and non-political activities of the State. 

On the other hand, the sphere of Politics is wider than that of 
the State. There may be political activities outside the proper 
sphere of the State. Such institutions as the Church, the Courts, 
the universities, the professions can actually be engaged in politics, 
althougn they are in themselves non-political and are in their or- 
yvanisation only the expression of forces belonging to the pre-poli- 
tical sphere which should be respected by the State. These organ- 
isational forces act politically if they seek to influence the State in 
order to gain some power in it or—if the State deifies itself and 
extends its authority over al! human activities—to reduce its tota- 





2In fact, however, as a result of the increasing power of the bureaucracy the 
Civil Servant of to-day wields considerable political influence; see A. Zimmern, 
Prospects of Democracy, 1929, pp. 266 seq. 
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litarian claim so that they may exercise their natural functions with- 
in the community freely without interference from the State. From 
this point of view, even the individual can sometimes act politically, 
namely if in defence of his natural rights he refuses to be treated 
by the State as mere subject-matter and tries to wield influence by 
forcing the State to modify its totalitarian ideology and to recog- 
nise the true ends of a good society and the uatural order of human 
values. 

Therefore we may say : Politics presupposes a relation to the State. 
lt is this relation that distinguishes Politics from Policy. By Policy 
we have sunply to understand all kinds of guiding activities. We 
speak of the policy of an economic enterprise, of a trade union in 
a strike, of the school policy of a local community, the policy of 
a union, of a family, etc. A relationship to the State is not pre- 
supposed here. But we cannot speak of Politics without having the 
State (the modern form of the old polis) in mind. We cannot isolate 
it from the State, although it is not identical with the State. 

A relationship to the State in general, however, does not suffice, 
if there is a sphere within which the State can possibly act non- 
politically. Only if it is possible to define more clearly the specific 
political sphere of the State can we say whether any particular re- 
lationship to the State takes on a political character. A relationship 
to the State becomes political when, in one way or another, the 
fundamental ideological principles upon which the State rests and 
which determine its specific character are afiected. Those questions 
are political which in some way or other touch upon the essential 
common interests and the supreme aims of the State. Those de- 
cisions are political which seek to preserve the existence of the 
State, to further its unity or aim at the integration of the social 
organism which we call the nation. As Cromwell said on Septem- 
ber 7th, 1656: ‘ The first lesson of nature is: Being and Preserva- 
tion.’ Indeed, the most important task of a statesman is to pre- 
serve ‘our National Being’ or, as Cromwell puts it in another pas- 
sage, of ‘our very Being.’ A truly political spirit has, to use Glad- 
stone’s phrase, the ‘ faculty of nation-making.’ If the attempt should 
be made to eliminate Politics from the State as the idealists and 
Marxians advocated in the last two centuries, we should destroy not 
only the essence of Politics but also the substance of the State 
and bring about its disintegration and final disappearance. 

Within the political sphere it is possible to differentiate the poli- 
tical activities in various ways. For instance, it is possible to make 
the distinction between major and minor political issues and to speak 
of ‘highly’ political affairs and a ‘high’ policy as distinguished 
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from those day-to-day actions: which are not so Closely related to 
the basic principles and vital laws which unify State and nation. 
Or in accordance with a widespread practice we may distinguish 
between political atiairs about which in a Constitutional State the 
Opinions of the political parties differ (these questions are often 
wrongly called exciusively political) and those questions, prin- 
ciples and institutions whose political: character is almost unani- 
mously accepted by the nation. 

The relation of Politics to that sphere of the State which we call 
here briefly the existential sphere explains why power plays an emi- 
nent part in Politics. It is true that the State does not always 
have to make use of power and force. It can also avail itself of the 
traditional means of co-operation and collaboration. No less is it 
true that power can be used outside the proper sphere of the State. 
If power is the ability to impose one’s will, directly or indirectly, on 
human beings, power cannot be said to be a monopoly of the State. 
It can be exercised by other forces, be they economic, social, reli- 
gious or otherwise spiritual in character. Economic power has even 
frequently been described by Politicians, Economists and Sociolo- 
gists as the only true power which counts in the life ot man and 
therefore precedes political power. The difference, however, between 
the power of the State and all other kinds of power, including the 
power of society, lies in the fact that the State has the monopoly 
of supreme physical power and that other organisations and indi- 
viduals can exercise this only in so far as the State confers it upon 
them. It is this power without which the State (the tyrannical] as 
well as the ethical State) is unable to preserve its very being and 
secure its existence against the evil instincts of fallen nature. With- 
out the power of life and death in certain circumstances the State 
cannot perform its integrating functions, especially those of main- 
taining law and order and punishing’ vice. This 1s why power is 
a vital and constitutive element of the State and can be called its 
essential property. Consequently the element of over-ruling power 
is inseparable from Politics in so far as the State in its existential 
sphere cannot be thought of without at least the potential exercise 
of supreme physical power. Thus far there is truth in the state- 
ment that all problems of Politics are problems of Power. But this 
does not mean that power and Politics are identical and that in all 
political activities the power relationship must find its expression. 
We have seen that outside the sphere of the State there are institu- 
tions, yes, even individuals, who are able to act politically without 
making use of those coercive measures that are a feature of the 
State when acting in the ‘ existential * sphere. 
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As is now generally agreed in this country, power considered in 
itself is amoral and neutral—neither good nor bad. Its ethical value 
depends on how it is used by the will of man in order to influence 
human behaviour. Political power and force fulfil their true func- 
tious in so far as they are subservient to ethical purposes, funda- 
mental beliefs and universal values, and are used (as we have said) 
to give moral forces time to take root. Power which is used as a 
guardian of right and as an instrument for securing justice on earth 
(justice which is based on love) is not feared by man and can be said 
——from a Christian point of view—to be a power put into the service 
of God to fulfil his purposes. (We read in St, Paul, Rom. xiii, that 
‘rulers are not a terror to good works but to the Evil,’ and that the 
ruler ‘is the minister of God to thee for good.’) A power which is 
thus used as a means to the good, ethical ends of the community 
serves as an instrument for translating ideas and principles into in- 
stitutiona) realities. It creates responsibilities, imposes restraints 
on these who are appointed to wield political power to make its 
abuse impossible. Such a ijimited power based on an accepted ethi- 
cal or metaphysical principle may be called a constructive, creative 
or moral power. Such a power is a legitimate power which can 
claim to have genuine authority. 

But such a possible use of power for the well-being of society must 
not lead us to deny that all established political power is liable to 
corruption. Power used for political purposes ‘s a dangerous and 
demonic instrument. It is rooted in the dynamic and irrational 
sphere of life. In it lurk diabolic forces. We may conclude from 
historical experience that the demon of Politics lives with the God 
of Love in an inner tension—a tension which can find its expression 
at any dime in an indissoluble conflict. This demonic character of 
Politics follows from the specific function which Politics has to fulfil 
for the ‘ existence’ of State and nation. 

It is this existential function of Politics that explains why the 
specific activities of those, who have necessarily to do with Politics, 
are shaped by principles which are quite different from those of other 
people. To grasp this we may look, for example, at Parliament’s 
cr its members’ activities in supervising a parliamentary democracy. 
The members of the Government are above all closely connected 
with Politics. The relationship of Government to Politics is so in- 
timate that the Government has been called the exponent of specific 
political action in the State (in a totalitarian State as well as in a 
democracy) and Politics has been simply defined as ‘the science 
and art of government.’ A government cannot foresee what the 
maintenance of the State and nation may at any time require. Con- 
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siderations of expediency and not rules interded to make life as 
fixed and seitled as possible determine’ the distinctive qualities of 
the poiitical act which has to be made to suit a particular situation 
arising from concrete, definite circumstances. The politician must, 
therefore, possess an easy grasp of the situation, will power and 
the ability to make quick decisions of possibly far-reaching conse- 
quences. Above all, he needs freedom. Then he is in a position 
to make the readjustments which are necessary under the pressure 
of life and to make his decisions conform to the ever changing re- 
quirements of the day. 

Further, the ‘ existential’ function of Politics begets a special re- 
sponsibility on the part of those who deal with Politics. This respon- 
sibility is quite different from that of man in his personal sphere. 
In the personal sphere man can act as he thinks is right before 
God—no matter what the result of the action may be. The politica! 
leader, however, has to bear the responsibility for the existence of 
the community and for the proper use of power which is necessary 
to secure this aim. This special responsibility resulting from the 
use of political power in the interest of the ‘ existence’ of State 
and nation explains why even the Christian must admit that the 
personal sphere and the ‘ existertial’ sphere in which State and 
society act has each its own morality, and why the ethics of the 
Sermon on the Mount cannot be applied in the same way in the 
political sphere as in the personal sphere of man. 

But this differentiation between a personal and political ethics does 
not lead to a dualistic separation of the personal sphere of life from 
the political one. Such a split is unavoidable only if State or nation 
or any other collective entity provide the supreme standards for 
the political life and the use of political power. If this is the case 
we should have to conclude that different regulative principles apply 
to the political and the personal spheres and that Politics is inde- 
pendent of Christian moral principles and rests upon its own founda- 
tions. 

From the Christian point of view, however, there is an intercon- 
nection between morality and Politics. There is a special Christian 
political ethics. It is not the task of this article to analyse the 
right conception and natural ends of a Christian political order which 
respects man’s supernatural destiny, or to outline the actual tasks 
which, under present circumstances, a Christian political ethics sets 
to a statesman. The Middle Ages have shown that such a political 
erder need not be utopian. We know that the medieval rule of the 
Emperor and King was legitimate and its authority genuine. For 





it was subservient to. the divine order of Justice and limited by the 
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fundamental principles of Christian morality and Natural Law. 
Therefore, the necessary differentiation between a personai and poli- 
tical morality has only relative significance. The common spiritual 
ethos ond behind that the faith in a living God bind these two ethics 
in the iong run together and explain why certain Christian moral 
principles must claim to guide the political relationships no less than 
the personal ones.* 

On the other hand, history and experience have demonstrated that 
a Christian political ethics does not exciude the fact that Politics 
can fail truly to co-ordinate human activities and can ignore the 
supernatural purposes which a political order has to fulfil within 
the framework of a community. The demonic and irrational charac- 
ter of Politics has produced in very varied forms a pagan politics 
which refuses to recognise the natural community as the basis of 
a political order. Modern secular totalitarianism in its various forms 
provides us with the latest example proving how an all-inclusive 
political order can usurp the functions of a natural order, claim the 
absolute allegiance of man, and embrace all political activities what- 
soever. We may disqualify such a political order, but we cannot 
assert, as Christians often do, that a false and evil Politics brings 
about its own disappearance. 

In these cases in which political power is divorced from its natural 
ends power is not used in a moral and constructive sense to a higher 
end, but as an end in itself. Such a political power cannot provide 
a permanent basis for a functioning society. It makes its institu- 
tional organisation impossible. Such a political power becomes by 
its nature an irresponsible, uncontrolled and unlimited power. It 
is no longer a legitimate power that can claim to possess genuine 
authority. Such a political power is a nihilistic and demonic power 
embodying the evil spirit of selfishness. which worships power for 
its own sake and is interested alone in its self-preservation. It is a 
power which must lead in the end to self-destruction, to tyranny and 
slavery, to war and revolution. 

G, LEIBHOLZ. 





3 It may be worth while noticing that in the former liberal Germany some 
eminent Christian politicians who, on the whole, maintained that the political 
sphere is subjected to special ethical principles which cannot be deduced from 
religion came to the conclusion too that political situations might arise which 
leave the individual no other choice but to follow also in the political sphere those 
maxims which the Christian personal ‘ Gesinnungsethik ’ demands. Cf. e.g. Max 
Weber, Politik als Beruf, 1919. 
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THE WORLD OF IDEAS OF DON LUIGI 
STURZO 


In the space of a single article a survey of Don Sturzo’s world 
of ideas can be merely indicative, a throwing into relief of certain 
fundamental conceptions which give his thought so particular an 
originality and potency. Even so, selection is not easy; his mind 
embraces so many planes. Behind the political thinker is the socio- 
logist, seeking the constant laws of human relationships; behind the 
sociologist is the metaphysician, the theologian, whose contribution 
to the shaping of Catholic thought is gaining increasing recogni- 
tion ;' behind the theologian the mystic, for whom all human fellow- 
ship receives its true meaning in the fellowship of man with God, 
and Christianity is seen as a cosmic fact, irradiating the whole of 
human existence, throughout history and throughout the world. Such 
higher reaches, however, were. best left to more competent pens than 
mine. I propose here to deal mainly with certain aspects of his 
sociology where it converges on political philosophy, the philosophy 
that at once inspired his active life and drew from it confirmation and 
vital elements. 

Did space allow, it would be illuminating to illustrate this marriage 
of thought and action: how, as a young priest, intending to devote 
himself to university teaching and music, he was swept into active 
public life under the inspiration of Rerum Novarum, on the crest of 
the Christian Democratic movement of the nineties, to become the 
organiser of trade unions and peasant co-operatives, a leader in muni- 
cipal activities and reforms, then founder of national institutions, and 
finally, in 1919, the founder and leader of a great political party in 
which his ideals found practical embodiment, These facts should be 
born in mind; it was thus that his theories were born and tested, and 
if they are sometimes presented in formulas of an almost mathema- 





1 See, for instance, an article by Mgr. Bruno de Solages, Rector of the Catholic 
Institute of Toulouse, in his Bulletin de Littérature Ecclésiastique (Oct.-Dec., 
1940), where. dealing with the theology of the just war, he speaks of Don Sturzo 
as ‘the man who has certainly done most to make contemporary theology con- 
cern itself with adapting the theory of the just war to the contemporary world,’ 
and, after quoting Professor Le Four of the Sorbonne to the effect that Don 
Sturzo’s book, ‘ The International Community and the Right of War,’ contains 
“some of the most suggestive pages that have been written on this formidable 
problem,’ he concludes: ‘ With him, the theology of the just war has finally put 
the stress on the duty of international organisation.’ 
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tical precision and generality, they have behind them a wealth of con» 
crete experience, 

The new school of sociology of which he is the exponent may be 
described as integral sociology, in that it takes into account the con- 
stant impingeing of the supernatural upon the natural, the plain, his- 
toric fact that man has not lived by bread alone. Or it may be called 
‘ historicist ’ sociology, in that it envisages society not as something 
static, but as a living reality in continuous process, 

His conception of history is basic for his whole outlook. * A mix- 
ture of free and conditioned, of individual and social, in a continuous 
process—so we see history, but from the providential standpoint be- 
neath this human ant-hill, enclosed in its cycle of conditioning factors 
and volitions, of thoughts and acts, are hidden higher ends, whether 
known or not, which reveal themselves, in their objective ripeness 
and in our subjective ripeness to perceive them, as willed by God.’ 
History, in short, is a process ‘ moved by imminent forces from a 
transcendant and absolute principle towards a transcendant and abso- 
lute end.’ 

In this process there is no determinism; men are at once con- 
ditioned and free, and conditioning factors may either be accepted as 
insurmountable barriers or awaken the vrge to overcome them, when 
they become aids to progress. 

Constant in the historical process is what he defines as the tendency 
towards rationality : the innate urge to seek the good, that which 
corresponds to reason (an urge of which we find a counter-proof in 
psychological rationalisations), but since our vision of the good is 
never flawless or entire, often the pseudo-rational or semi-rational is 
taken for the rational. Progress comes through the pressure of the 
‘ should-be ’ on what is, in a dialectic of which the negative momennt 
is the realisation of present errors and deficiencies, and the positive 
the overcoming of the semi-rational or pseudo-rational by the rational. 
(It is thus, for instance, that first slavery, then serfdom and to-day 
the wage-system revealed themselves as incompatible with man’s 
moral dignity). 

Because of human freedom, progress is never constant, nor can a 
hic manebimus optime ever be reached in this world. Were it so, 
the dynamism of human process would come to an end. As it is, 
1deals find only partial realisation; in the very achievement of realisa- 
tion they are, as it were, spoiled, but this defectiveness of realisation 
brings a stimulus to further effort. 

In the dialectic of the historical process two currents are continu- 
ously apparent, the mystical and the organisational. The mystical, 
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or ideal current (Don Sturzo gives preference to the term ‘ mystical ’ 
as implying a sense of faith, of affective conviction, and not of some- 
thing wholly intellectual) is that which sharply aware of present de- 
ficiencies seeks renewal and reform. The organisational current 
crystallises into institutions and concrete fact something of what the 
mystical current conceives, but such embodiments will become petri- 
fied and dead unless constantly quickened and renewed. The dis- 
tinction between the two is never absolute, because they are con- 
stituted by human individuals and reflect the complexity of human 
minds, but their twofold working can be discerned in every field of 
social life. Though both are to be found in the Church as in the 
State, it is essentially the role of the Church to be the expression of 
the mystical current in the face of the State, even though in certain 
moments these roles may be reversed. 

When, as to-day, the State tends to become Leviathan, a totali- 
tarian monster, the human conscience rebels against the constant en- 
croachment on its rights, creating a dualism which the Church 
polarises in the conception: ‘ Render unto Caesar the things that 
are Caesar’s and unto God the things that are God’s.’ 

Between Church and State there is always potential conflict, re- 
flecting the conflict between the spiritual life and temporal life of 
man. Thus they tend to form a dyarchy—two co-existent powers, 
each limiting the other, but with one or the other predominant, owing 
to the fundamental tendency of all society towards a unification that 
is never complete. Always in such cases the dualism between the 
two reappears, precisely because it is the essential role of the Church 
to represent the criticism of what is in the light of what should be. 


Church, State and Family are for Don Sturzo the three primary 
social forms, which though sometimes merging always tend to find 
their autonomy. But even the primary forms of society are not 
something above and beyond the individual. All society is ‘ the 
multiple, simultaneous, continuative projection of individual con- 
sciousness.’ The antithesis between the individual and society is a 
creation of abstract thought. Man is social by nature; he is born 
into a specific society—his family. His relative being car: find ful- 
filment only in association with others, in a communion that brings 
into being a community. 

Don Sturzo’s insistence that the essential basis or, to use the scho- 
astic term, the efficient cause—of any society is a fact of conscious- 
ness, to which material causes are subsidiary, is one of his most 
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illuminating contributions to sociological thought. As he notes, a 
group of people in a railway-carriage do not constitute a society, 
while a husband and wife, even if they are childless and divided from 
each other by emigration, war or imprisonment, may retain their 
consciousness of belonging to each other. The social bond is moral, 
even in the family, where the physical relationship must be subsumed 
in a specifically human one, founded on mutual affection and duty : 
otherwise it disintegrates. Thus all society is ‘ unified in rational- 
ity,’ by a common aim, an ideal motive, a spiritual principle. 

This spiritual basis for any true community is essential. Not only 
the Church, but the State, the family, if they concentrate on purely 
material goods, turning what should be a means into an end, will 
produce a darkening of the collective consciousness, and be torn 
asunder by the individual egoisms of their members. This applies 
even in the economic sphere itself. Hence for Don Sturzo the first 
necessity for economico-social reform is to give all workers a moral 
participation in the work on which they are engaged: the lack of 
such participation has been the sore of the wage-system, 

The beginning and end of social life is human personality, with its 
freedom and dignity, of which the formal liberties that are part of 
the democratic ideal are as the ‘ leaves, fruit and flowers.’ The fact 
that human personality fulfils itself through association, has led Don 
Sturzo to posit the most suggestive Law of Individuality-Sociality. 
‘The more individuals increase in conscious personality, the fuller 
the development of their associative qualities and forces; the fuller 
the development of such forces, the more do individuals develop and 
deepen the elements of their personality.’ This holds good also for 
communities: as these enrich and deepen their personality, the 
greater and mora fruitful becomes their capacity for associating 
with others. Hence his insistence, in politics, on the value of local 
government, of fostering regional personality, of the Organic State 
foundéd on a harmony of diversities, integrating but not suppressing 
the activity of other organisms.? Moreover, carrying this conception 
into the international field, he sees in such orgamic States the organic 
basis for a valid International Community, in which the relationships 
between Governments would be complemented by a whole network 
of relationships between kindred bodies. 





2 Compare the inaugural appeal of the Italian Popular Party in 1919: * For 
a centralising State, seeking to restrict all organizing powers and all civic and 
individual activities, we would substitute a State truly popular, respectful of the 
natural centres and organisms—the family, classes, Communes—respectful of 
individual personality and encouraging private initiative.’ 
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The International Community, like other communities, must be the 
expression of a communion. It will become increasingly a reality 
as the consciousness of belonging to such a community develops 
among the individuals of the different peoples. (We may compare 
the case of the British Empire, or the birth of the United States). 
The wider and the deeper this consciousness, the more effectively will 
the International Community take shape as a true society, with valid 
authority, and the more force, the irrational element, will yield pre- 
cedence to law, the rational element, so that power will rely more on 
law and less on force. 


Some of Don Sturzo’s most original observations deal with the 
question of authority and liberty. These he sees not as antithetical, 
but as complementary, the one presupposing the other. Liberty, 
like authority, comes from God. Neither can be unlimited, for every 
right implies a corresponding duty, which limits it. Authority (if 
it is true authority) is limited by the sense of responsibility, the obli- 
gation to respect the rights of others. Liberty has the same limita- 
tion. Without them, authority would become tyranny and liberty 
licence, each turning im fact into its negation, for tyranny means the 
absence of authority, which rests on consent, and licence the tramp- 
ling down of the liberties of others. Thus authority and liberty form 
an inseparable synthesis: liberty is, as Cicero saw, a participation 
in authority. It is the great merit of democracy that it extends this 
participation to the whole world. 

Democracy, Don Sturzo defines as ‘ the political and social system 
resting on the free, organic participation of the whole people in the 
common good.’ This cannot mean mass rule. Another of his 
illuminating theses is the necessary existence of political élites (a 
theory he has developed from Pareto, giving it an original turn). 
Always only a minority will take an active, directive part in political 
life; the masses qua masses will follow where others lead, But in 
a democracy such élites are drawn not from a small privileged class 
but from all classes. A classless society is unfeasible, for natural 
differentiation could be repressed only by tyranny. The free forma- 
tion of political élites from every class, will on the contrary bring an 
enrichment of public life. Traditions of culture and public service 
(if they are kept alive in new generations), the stablising influence of 
the middle classes, the workingman’s experience in wrestling with 
harsh realities, all meam a positive contribution to the ordering of 
the common weal. 
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When Pius XI. declared that ‘ politics, rightly understood, are a 
form of Christian charity,’ he confirmed an outlook of which Don 
Sturzo has been an untiring exponent. ‘With the extension of the 
orbit of the State, so that politics enter into every form of social 
life, no one has the right to stand aloof from them. On Catholics 
in particular devolves the duty of the defence of religious and moral 
values on the political plane. 

Neither politics nor economics (nor any form of human activity, 

individual or collective) can escape the moral law. Hence the urgent 
need for recognition of the primacy of morality. While, in the 
Sicilian proverb, ‘God does not pay on Saturdays,’ political im- 
morality brings a sure nemesis. 
. For the future, Don Sturzo remains a firm optimist. Whatever 
tragedies, whatever crises, we have yet to meet, always the seed of 
the Gospel will send forth new shoots, for the impulse of Christianity 
is always working not only in the Church but in ‘ the whole world 
which has been, mystically, conquered by Christ and potentially 
lives in Him.’ Even in periods of cataclysmic ruin, that impulse 
remains, perennial principle of hope and of renewal.* 


BARBARA BARCLAY CARTER. 





3 The theses condensed or quoted in the above article have been gleaned here 
and there in Don Sturzo’s works. These are, in chronological order: Italy and 
Fascismo (1926), The International Community and the Right of War (1930), 
Essai de Sociologie (Paris, 1935), Politics and Morality (1937), Church and State 
(1939), Les Guerres Modernes et la Pensée Catholique (Montreal, 1941) His doc- 
trine on authority and liberty is set forth in a notable chapter in the People and 
Freedom Group’s symposium For. Democracy. Mention should also be made of 
his latest book, The True Life—Sociology of the Supernatural, now in the press 
in the United States, in which the theological and mystical basis of his thought 
finds explicit affirmation—as it does, indeed, in symbolic form, in his dramatic 
poem II Ciclo della Creazione. 
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THE POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY OF 
SAINT BERNARD OF CLAIRVAUX 


It were well that at the outset we should define the sense in 
which we understand the word Politics. No word has been more 
cruelly abused, with ihe result that its true sense has been disas- 
trously obscured to the grave detriment of the people and of their 
rulers. war 
Perhaps our minds fly off at a tangent to the Tapers, Tadpoles, 
Rigbys and the like, so relentlessly and yet so faithfully portrayed 
in Coningsby by Disraeli; or to some Politicai Society the. sole pur- 
pose ol which appears to be to provide a licensed cockpit for the 
envenomed recrimination of rival partizans. We need to disillusion 
ourselves; this sort of thing is not true Politics; like all false no- 
tions it is more dangerous than ignorance. 

In the days when Politics came into being the politike episteme 
was the Science of Citizenship and the polilike techne was the Art 
of Citizenship, that is to say, the theory and the practice of a mem- 
ber of a polis, whether ruled or ruler (cf. Plato, Gorg. 521 D). The 
duty concerned was primarily social as distinct from individual; not 
that the individual was dispensed from all responsibility, but that 
his responsibility as a citizen was determined by his membership 
of the polis (cf. Plato, Gorg, loc. cit., Apol. 31 D; Arist. Eth. 
Nic. VI, viii. 2). All this worked, as it were, within a micro- 
cosm. Outside the Greek world there were no cities, only the bar- 
baros ge, a variegated waste the contagion of which threatened— 
especially from the direction of Asia—the purity of Hellenic art and 
culture and the honest simplicity of Hellenic thought. Nor were 
the Greek cities, according perhaps to the highest political ideal, 
encouraged to mutual intercourse—on the contrary the aim of each 
city was to be aularkes, self-sufficient, to legislate for itself and 
to live to itself (cf. Arist. Eth, Nic. I, vii, 5). However academic 
this outlook may have been, 2nd however it may have suffered modi- 
fication from the conviction, promoted by the historian Herodotus, 
that the Egyptians were ‘ the wisest of men,’ it never lost its verve 
in the Classical world and is traceable in the Golden Book of Marcus 
Aurelius ; fundamentally it has never ceased to be a valuable asset 
to Pol:tical Theory and Practice by its seriousness and its probity. 
Greek colonisation, it should be said, bore its unmistakable impress. 
Magna Graecia was not a district, a ye, but a collection of cities, 
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the foundation of each city effected, not by private enterprise—as 
by some East India Company or Hudson’s Bay Company—but 
by the metropolis itself, which appointed its leader or oikistes, but 
of which it was politically independent. Such principles as these 
constituted an historical deposit which, as the centuries passed, never 
wholly lost its dynamic urge. What bearing has the consideration 
of them upon the Political Philosophy of St. Bernard? There be- 
longed to them an exclusiveness, a proud contempt of external 
claims, a smug self-satisfaction, a cold distrust of strangers which 
was the very negation of charity. Hospes hostis! Alien race spelt 
foemanship. How could he have subscribed to such a doctrine? 
And he did not do so. But de facto he belonged to his generation, 
although he was not either de facto or de jure the product of his 
generation. The old Greek notion of Politics was stilj alive in his 
days. He had, we are disposed to believe, learnt something about 
it during the period of his education at Chatillon-sur-Seine. His 
reading in Classical literature had probably revealed to him more 
of the doctrine of Plato and of Aristotle than is commonly sup- 
posed. The communal spirit which, in opposition to feudalism, was 
at the time reviving itself in the cities of Northern Italy and else- 
where, was undoubtedly energised by the historical dynamic urge 
tu which we have referred, an urge which did not find its conscious 
origin in the Greek city of antiquity, but rather stimulated a herd- 
instinct in the blood of men whose forbears tor centuries had lived 
as privileged citizens of Rome or Genoa or Pisa. A great per- 
sonality of the day would have been what he was by reason both 
of his independence of such an urge and such an instinct and also— 
and no less—of his sersitive and alert recognition of their existence 
and of their meaning. This was St. Bernard. 

But a factor much more potent went to the making of his Poli- 
tical Philosophy. It is true that his Classical education and certain 
sentiments of his generation, emerging as we have seen in various 
transalpine cities the welfare of which interested him deeply— 
played their part in determining his political mentality, but for the 
most part the process was subconscious and the deposit was sub- 
conscious; he was scarcely aware of himself as a forerunner of the 
Humanists who came to birth after the Fall of Constantinople. 
Deeply embedded in his personality as the primary factor of social 
life lay the reasoned and deliberate conviction that there was only 
one polis, the Civitas Dei, represented, in the present world of 
things seen and heard and felt, by the Catholic Church. To this 
Civitas Dei, its constitution, its methods and its aims no earthly 
city can with impunity fail to conform itself in its policy. Any- 
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thing less than such conformity would mean—as he recognised in 
the history of God’s people under the Old Covenant—disaster both 
material and moral. What was the mission of God’s people under 
the New Covenant, the Catholic Church—if not to found cities es- 
sentially on the model of the City of God? An inspiration and a 
working example—instances of which were multiplying daily—was 
the great Order of St. Benedict, the existence of which did not, 
of course, imply that every Christian was called to be a religious, 
but that no Christian could consistently live outside a community 
which was not ruled as were the Children of God. 

St. Bernard at the end of his life, at various dates between 1149 
and 1153, enriched in judgement by his intimate mystical experience 
and his long years of statecraft, wrote for his beloved son in re- 
ligion, Fugenius I{I, a great treatise entitled Of Consideration. It 
is an invaluable hand-book to Political Philosophy. The Pope had 
been placed in charge of the Civitas Dei; his training for such a 
position had been ter years, from 1135 to 1145, spent in the cloister, 
It is quite unnecessary to emphasise the fact that a man must be 
a statesman in order to occupy at all profitably the Chair of Peter. 
The De Consideratione is a treatise in V Books, throughout which 
there runs a rich vein of mysticism; but it is only in the last Book 
that we find ourselves in the upper ether, the earlier Books are 
concerned rather with moral theology in its bearing upon the Eccle- 
siastical Polity. In a Sermon on the Song of Songs St. Bernard 
remarks that the Church is ruled as are the Angels, that as is the 
Heavenly, so are they that are Heavenly (S. Bern., In Cant. Cant. 
XXVII, 7); thus implying that God Himself is the one and only 
ruler of all created life. Eugenius finds himself as Pope in a world 
of almost feverish activity, very different from the tranquil cloistral 
life of the past years. He will need leisure, leisure for considera- 
tion of truth, above all for the consideration of the fundamental 
truth of the Being of God: Be tranquil, and consider that I am God, 
With consideration he will be able to govern his emotions, to re- 
strain his extravagance, to direct his dealings, to dignify his be- 
haviour, because consideration will bring to him knowledge of things 
human and Divine. But his consideration must, as its first profit- 
able step, be concerned with himself as he is in comparison with 
God. With himself subjected to self-scrutiny in the light of Eternal 
Verity he will be protected from wandering from his true home, he 
will be kept safely in his fatherland. 

t would be beyond our scope to illustrate St. Bernard’s saga- 
cious advice as to the handling of the various typical problems which 
came for solution to the Apostolic Bar; he knew his Rome, he 
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knew the Curia and he knew the people of the City. However, 
we may say that he gives wings to his words by his emphatic esti- 
mate of the unique dignity of the office which Eugenius occupies. 
He is ‘ in authority Moses, in judgement Samuel, in power Peter, 
in unction Christ’ (S. Bern., De Consider, II], viii, 15). 

We find then set forth explicitly in this treatise the fundamental 
principles of St. Bernard’s Political Philosophy as it applied to the 
Church. But it is quite clear that these principles were so funda- 
mental that they applied equally to all lesser cities than the City 
of God. What else was the Church intended to be if not the Divine 
norm of citizenship? There might be, and there were, other cities 
in which men were called to play in their degree the part of Moses, 
of Samuel, of Peter, above all of Christ. Let them see to it, at 
their peril and at the peril of their cities, that they responded to 
their vocation, 

Watkin WILLIAMS. 








MONASTIC ECONOMICS 


It would be too much to claim that legislators would find in the 
monastic codes and histories of the early centuries adequate guid- 
ance for their post-war planning. Yet no student of early 
monachism can fail to admire the practical economic value of much 
of the history and teaching which make his sources. 

The Egyptian monks, both hermits and cenobites, though often 
supported by alms, probably came as near as the monks of any 
time or place to adequately self-supporting manual jabour. When 
Palladius visited Nitria, he found that no one was allowed to be 
idle (not even a guest, as perhaps he learnt from personal experi- 
ence), and no one was in need. Yet the monks’ liturgical duties were 
held in high esteem, and those who were qualified had opportunity 
for intellectual culture. Self-support was not direct, for Nitria throve 
upon the weaving industry. 

The same author describes in much greater detail an inspection 
which he made of the working departments in one of the Pachomian 
monasteries. After enumerating smiths, carpenters, camel-drivers 
and fullers, he says that every craft was practised, so that the monks 
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supported both themselves and the convents of nuns. They kept 
pigs—but the portions of pork granted to sick and aged monks 
scandalized later generations and the passage disappeared from many 
MSS. of the history. In a final list of monastic crafts, agriculture 
and husbandry hold the first place.! 

Early lives of St. Pachomius record several incidents of an 
economic significance. The story of Pachomius in the wheat-famine 
is in some points obscure. The essentials are these. A procurator, 
sent out by the saint to buy wheat, found a friendly food-control 
officer who sold him wheat well below the standard price and over 
measure on condition that payment was made by a specified time. 
The Abbot was not so pleased as might have been expected to sce 
the monastery boat bringing more than twice the amount of wheat 
required. He would take none into the monastery, but had all sold 
at cost price in the neighbourhood. The debt to the well-meaning 
food-controller was cleared off, and then wheat bought at market 
price to the value of the sum originally assigned. This done, the 
saint changed his procurator. It is not clear that Christian altruism 
was the sole motive; St. Pachomius confessed that he feared the 
consequences of default at the time of payment falling due. He had 
that prudence which makes any good administrator shy of a hire- 
purchase arrangement. And, in time of prevailing distress, any 
rumour of profiteering or food-hoarding would have been dangerous 
to the monastery. 

The same enterprising procurator got back somehow into the 
temporalities and caused further trouble. He snatched eagerly at 
a fancy price offered by a benefactor for some footwear inade in the 
monastery. When the brother craftsman heard of the price he was 
horrified. St. Pachomius did not regard this horror as a scruple, 
and from then on definitely restricted his former procurator to the 
common manual work. Especially striking is the straightforward 
way in which the just price was estimated. No account was taken 
of a standard market price. The shoemaker reckoned up the ‘ price 
of the leather and of the labour of his hands, and the value of the 
work of the days wherein he made the various kinds of leather 
objects ’ and found that the total was only one third of the money 





1 Writing in Pax, Winter, 1941, I used this chapter of the Lausiac History, 
and having no opportunity of consulting the Greek original edited by Dom Cuth- 
bert Butler, I used Anan-Isho’s Syriac recension as rendered by Dr. Wallis Budge. 
Having since seen the Greek, I find it necessary to make two corrections :- (1) The 
monastery visited was not Tabenna, but Panopolis or Akhmim; (2) Whereas I 
said that Palladius did not mention agriculture, he does, in fact, mention it first 
and with emphasis. 
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which he had actually received. Two hundred per cent. net profit 
would suit neither his own conscience nor his abbot’s. 

St. Pachomius appeared as still more estranged from the ways of 
the world when he undertook a building project. He once built 
an oratory in his monastery so designed; finished and fitted out as 
to be sure to take any visitor’s eye. Then he thought with com- 
placency, ‘ through the agency of Satan,’ of his future reputation 
as achurch-builder. Suddenly he rose up, roped every pillar securely, 
and commanded his brethren to pull until the whole edifice fell down, 
Not much tribute here to the solidity of the workmanship, but much 
to the patient obedience of the brethren. Among those heaving at 
the ropes were some who had spent weeks and months at the fine 
decorative work. ‘ Take heed,’ their abbot said, ‘ lest ye strive to 
ornament the work of your hands overmuch, and take ye the greatest 
possible care that the grace of God and his gift may be in the work 
of each one of you.? 

Subsistence farming, craftsmanship with exchange on terms of 
strictest justice, were articles of the Pachomian economic.creed. St. 
Basil must have visited these monasteries at their most flourishing 
period, and learnt from them some of the wisdom which was to 
grace his own monastic rules. He teaches that the crafts by which 
the monks live must necessarily vary according to the nature of the 
place and the market available. In generaj those are preferred which 
require the least elaboration of material or marketing and offer the 
least hindrance to monastic observance and tranquillity. Work 
should serve the simple necessities of life rather than the foolish and 
harmful desires of men. The legislator mentions weaving, tailoring, 
building, carpentry and metal-work, but prefers to all agriculture, 
which by its very nature satisfies our needs and saves us much 
journeying. The chapter in which ‘he tells us to sell near home, 
even though by journeying afar we could make more gain, is less 
applicable in these days of organized and even State-controlled dis- 
tribution, but the principle is unchanging: the monks should not 
seek high profits at the cost of dissipating their religious lives. More 
is said of particular crafts than of any work shared by the monks in 





2 These three stories are taken from a life written in Greek in the fifth cen- 
tury, adding to the original Greek life certain elements drawn from Coptic sources. 
It has been published by the Bollandists under the title Paralipomena de S. 
Pachomio, and a version of it under the title Asceticon is found in Syriac MSS. 
at the British Museum. It is acknowledged that it contains a legendary element, 
The stories told above are not particularly suspect. But even if their historical 
value be questioned, they were contained in oral tradition, and certainly express 
the ideals of the generation which succeeded the founder. 
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common. Perhaps this is only because St. Basil, like St. Benedict 
after him, found the specialized crafts a more likely source of trouble. 

St. Basil lived in a generation which succeeded to the peace (so 
called) of Constantine. The Arian storm did not prevent the shrines 
of the martyrs from becoming centres of pilgrimage. St. Basil saw 
the arrival of the commercial element here too. These sanctuaries, 
he said, used to be places of prayer. Now they have been trans- 
formed into markets. The only persons against whom our Lord 
used violence were those who in such a way defiled the temple. God 
forbid that we should imitate these in our monasteries ! 

The most striking contribution to ideal monastic economics came 
from the West. About goo a.p, St. Augustine, already Bishop of 
Hippo, was asked by Aurelius, Bishop of Carthage, to write some- 
thing to settle a dispute which had arisen between monks who 
favoured manual labour, relying upon certain well-known texts of 
St. Paul, and others who rejected it, applying to themselves our 
Lord’s commendation of the birds and lilies. So St. Augustine came 
to write De Opere Monachorum. The dispute was complicated by 
the long hair worn by some of the opponents of manual labour. The 
bishop’s aversion to long hair seems to have done much to win him 
to the cause of the workers. He lamented the case of some long- 
haired monks, whom in other regards he esteemed, conjuring them 
in words which might have been directed against the promoters of 
a schism in the Church: Rogamus et obsecramus per divinitatem 
et humanitatem Christi, et per caritatem Spiritus Sancti. In decid- 
ing the work question he was unhesitating, and wrote some chapters, 
a marvel of satire, against those who, appealing to the Lord’s words, 
declined to sow or reap, but made no scruple at all about gathering 
into barns. 

By occasion of this controversy St. Augustine shows what little 
novelty there is in our economic disorders. On the nobility of 
fundamental work he says: ‘ He (St. Paul) with innocence and 
uprightness did work suited to the use of man. Such is the work 
of the carpenter, the mason, the tailor, the field-labourer, and other 
works like these. Goodness itself finds no fault with that which 
offends the pride of such as would rather be called good than be so. 
The Apostle, then, did not disdain to undertake a farm-labourcr’s 
job and endure an artisan’s toil.’ The patriarchs were cattle- 
farmers. The Greek philosophers honoured such a calling as a 
tailor’s. St. Joseph was a craftsman. ‘ Whatever then of these 
works men do with innocence and without fraud is good.’ A little 
later the author extols craftsmanship over commercial exploitation. 
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‘It is one thing to labour with the body, having the mind and heart 
free, as does the artisan, provided that he be not set upon fraud, 
avarice and the swelling of his private estate. It is quite another 
thing to occupy the mind and heart in money-making without bodily 
labour. So do commercial magnates, brokers and contractors.’ 

These are some elements of the monastic tradition in which St. 
Benedict was versed when he wrote his Holy. Rule. He himself 
acknowledged his debt to St, Basil. Certainly he knew the above- 
quoted work of St. Augustine. For proof it suffices to quote the 
following words from the last page of De Opere Monachorum. For 
they were taken over almost verbatim by St. Benedict, and made 
into a principle which was to play no small part in shaping mediaeval 
society. ‘Day by day, at certain hours, as has been ordered in 
well governed monasteries, the monks should do some manual work, 
and they should have other hours free to read, pray or do some study 
of the Sacred Scriptures.’ 

Nothing could be further from the mind of the present writer than 
to make a case against those great orders and congregations, now 
approved in the Church, which have not made manual labour an 
essential of their observance. If such were his intention he would 
find but little support in antiquity. In the monastic community con- 
templated by the author of the De Opere Monachorum, as at St. 
Benedict’s Monte Cassino, clerics are exceptional. St, Augustine 
expressly acknowledges that if monks are also preachers, m*nisters 
of the altar or dispensers of the Sacraments, this excuses them from 
the duty of manual labour and entitles them to live by the support 
of the faithful. He knows what is essential to the religious life, and 
in this he is the teacher of every religious in the Church to-day. 
‘More swiftly,’ he says, ‘is heard one prayer of an obedient man 
than ten thousand of a scorner.’ 


Joun Morson, O.C.R., 
Mount St. Bernard Abbey. 
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REVIEWS 


ALTERNATIVE TO Deatu. By the Earl of Portsmouth (Viscount 
Lymington), (Faber & Faber: 8s. 6d.) 
Tue TREE oF Lire. By H. J. Massingham. (Chapman & Hall; 8/6). 

These two books both recall our bewildered nation from industrial- 
ism and totalitarianism to the realities of the soil, the family and in- 
dividual responsibility. But their approach differs considerably ; 
Lord Portsmouth is concerned with concrete problems and their solu- 
tion, Mr. Massingham with the intellectual and spiritual foundations 
on which can be built a renewed tradition where man is once more 
in harmony with nature and with God. 

If we wish to restore a normal rural life, there are many practical 
prerequisites ; if these are neglected, a return to the land can scarcely 
be possible for more than a few individuals and a few small com- 
munities. Hence Lord Portsmouth gives the greater part of his 
book to discussing such things as finance and credit, land tenure, 
death duties, education, domestic economy, and the relations of 
farming and forestry. On all this there are two things to be said: 
first that nearly all the proposals made are sane, consistent, and 
valuable; secondly, that it is a very great pity that they should be 
presented in English which is not merely slipshod but often so clumsy 
as to baffle one at first reading. Lord Portsmouth himself is con- 
scious of weakness here, and his book has been partly revised by 
friends, but more thorough rehandling is due to the very import- 
ance of his work, He has, however, some powers of plain vigorous 
statement which may be exemplified in a few characteristic sentences : 

‘In any civilization there comes a moment when, if it is to con+ 
tinue, civilization must become ruralization.’ 

‘It is an error to consider that could we guarantee the permanent 
security of imports and food for all from overseas, it would bring us 
either health or spiritual fulfilment.’ ; 

‘To-day, when barely one wage or salary earner in ten is a 
primary producer, it is clear that the parasite is in disproportionate 
excess of the host. It has been computed that those engaged in 
checking dishonesty by book-keeping, inspection, ticket collecting, 
etc., are nearly 50 per cent. of the total wage-earning population.’ 

‘While we have begun to look down upon creative, especially 
manual, self-expression, we have simultaneously learnt not to think.’ 
‘ Bread and circuses were no danger to our character when we had 
roots in our own soil. We grew our own bread and made our own 
circuses.’ 

Mr, Massingham’s book traverses so much ground that it seems 
impossible to review it adequately. One may say that it has a main 
thesis which is both true and timely, and that this is developed from 
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many sides, sometimes fruitfully and illuminatingly, sometimes in an 
unbalanced and illegitimate way which obscures or even contradicts 
the thesis itself. The thesis is this: ‘ The modern world has drifted 
so far away from Christianity and Nature alike that few of those who 
call themselves Christian perceive any necessary connection between 
them, while even the wisest of those who advocate a new organic way 
of living as a means of arresting the rapid decline of civilization con- 
tent themselves with the vague and pious aspiration that the revival 
of rural values should be ‘ spiritual’ no less than practical and cul- 
tural. Yet the right name for Western civilisation is sureiy Western 
Christendom ; it is a definitely Christian culture, and any attempt to 
indicate lines of rescue from its present descensus Averni must re- 
cognise the Christian) actualities of the origins and growth from 
which it has so widely departed.’ 

It is sometimes said by the urban-minded that the Early Church, 
after all, belonged to the great towns rather than to the country- 
side. Mr. Massingham reminds us that our Lord chose for his 
birthplace, not Rome or Byzantium or Alexandria, but a region not 
only rural but opposed in its rural character to the surrounding 
urbanised world. The language of the Gospels, like that of the Old 
Testament, is the language of peasants and country craftsmen, whose 
vivid and often poignant exactness is too often lost on the Christians 
of to-day. And the great Fathers of the fourth and fifth centuries, 
though familiar with city life, were also familiar with rura! monas- 
ticism; hear St. Basil or St. Augustine describe the activities of a 
farm, and contrast their wording with that of modern sermons! 
Then there is the long sequence of saints who successfully countered 
Manichaean currents, who delighted in the visible world and had a 
profound sense of the holiness of things. (Mr, Massingham speaks 
particularly of Celtic and ‘ British’ Christianity, which he roman- 
ticises somewhat and isolates unduly from the main body of Chris- 
tian thought; his illustrations might well have been reinforced from 
St. Gertrude, for instance). Nor did the Christian vision of Nature 
vanish at once with the divisien of Christendom—witness the English 
seventeenth-century writers lavishiy quoted im this book (though the 
author sees them in scarcely their true perspective). It remained for 
the mechanistic philosophies of Descartes and his descendants to be- 
gin that severance of man from Nature which received its practical 
consummation’ with the Industriai Revolution, 

Such is the main course of Mr, Massingham’s argument. Valu- 
able though it often is, it is often vitiated by various causes, of which 
the chief is the attempt to treat matters on a philosophical and theo- 
logical plane in spite of what the author himself modestly calls ‘a 
signal lack of qualifications’ for the task. His fundamental defect 
is a misunderstanding alike of the nature of philosophic truth and 
of the function of the Christian Church as the giver and guardian of 
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supernatural truth, Thus he continually denounces ‘ abstraction ’ as 
the enemy of the ‘ concrete,’ but though there are false abstractions, 
it is only through abstraction that we can really understand the con- 
crete. Again, he seems ready to defend all peasant beliefs without 
distinction, yet it should be evident that such beliefs are either true 
or false. Some are perfectly good natural theology; some are either 
in fact Christian or are misunderstood fragments of Christian teach- 
ing which need to be reintegrated into their proper context; others 
are simply false, and anyone who calls himself a philosopher or 
a Christian shoud be prepared to say so. Then there is a section on 
‘ doctrine ’ (pp. 182—186) which has all the haziness of old-fashioned 
Liberal Protestantism with its invective against ‘ credal formulae’ ; 
and an unfortunate allusion to Shakespeare’s freedom from ‘ philoso- 
phical and ecclesiastical fetters ’ (if Mr. Massingham knew something 
of Dante he might be better able to assess the relations of truth and 
freedom, and might incidentally acquire surer standards of literary 
judgment). 

More generally, Mr, Massingham has not really considered what 
is implied by that acceptance of Christianity which he desires for his 
rural England. He has some belief in Christian doctrine, but seems 
seriously concerned only with that part of it which touches his own 
thesis and is directly applicable to the unnatural conditions of present- 
day industrial England; this, he seems to say, is what must be 
preached with authority, and the layman may decide as he pleases 
about the rest. Well, there is indeed such a part, and the preaching 
of it is most important; but it comes from the same authority from 
which comes all the rest. There are many contingent needs which 
make the stressing of this point or that (whether ‘ abstract ’ or ‘ con- 
crete ’) desirable and natural in a particular age. The Divinity or 
Humanity of Christ, the sanctity of marriage, the need for contempla- 
tive prayer, the moral theology of war—these are all things which in 
certain conditions can be taken for granted and in others need special 
emphasis, but all belong to a consistent body of doctrine which is 
ultimately indivisible ; unless one accepts that doctrine and the author- 
ity which teaches it, one does not really accept Christianity. The in- 
tegration of man with Nature, yes; but also integration with Christ 
in the Church. A sacramental view of life, yes; but also the Chris- 
tian Sacraments. That is Christianity ; otherwise we remain on the 
natural level where the South Sea islander enjoys an organic life out- 
side our reach. 

WALTER SHEWRING. 


CAPITALISM, SOCIALISM AND Democracy. By Joseph A. Schumpeter. 
(Allen & Unwin: 15/-). 

At a time when even the salvage-collector absent-mindedly per- 

forms his duties with a reconstructional gleam in his eye, political 
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literature is being served up in formidable proportions. Neverthe- 
less, Professor Schumpeter is entitled to a share of our attention. In 
this work he gives his view that, the ‘ achievements ’ of Capitalism 
will be the cause of its ultimate disintegration, leaving an economic 
environment appropriate to the adoption of Socialism, the economic 
practicality of which he essays to demonstrate. His blueprint un- 
ashamedly involves an all-embracing bureaucratic apparatus; the 
Professor assuming, that since the Capitalist System shows a con- 
siderable bureaucratic tendency, its extension should give no cause 
for alarm. The term ‘ all-embracing ’ is indeed alarming ; especially 
to a society, the present liberties of which are seriously curtailed by 
just such an impersonal bureaucratic system, Does Economic 
Stability as an end justify such a means? 

In many other respects the book is inducive to reflection. Adula- 
tors of the U.S.S.R. brand of Socialism may not appreciate the re- 
flection that the Soviet Government is not, and never has been, the 
custodian of the true Marxist principles. In fact, all Socialists will 
find much unpalatable material here, The Professor’s impartial, 
if strictly material, manner of analysis, leads him to the fina] con- 
clusion that Socialism is far more likely to present fascist features 
than to be the paradise of which the orthodox socialist dreams. Surely 
a valid reason for guarding against its arrival. 


Maurice McLoucuuIn. 


WHO ARE THE PeopLe? By Colm Brogan. (Hollis & Carter; 8/6). 


In his challenge to politicians the author pins down that vague 
abstraction, ‘ the People’ to a stage army, composed of journalists, 
publicists and politically-minded persons of the educated or pseudo- 
educated class. Their living, according to him, is made by the for- 
mation of a public opinion and their vocation is found in the bureau- 
cracy. They are emphatically removed from the hazards and ad- 
ventures of real life. They are moved by sentimental memories of 
a social and political struggle long past; their opinions are governed 
by the vaguest of emotional urges, their inconsistent principles de- 
rived from the social ideals of the French Revolution and its un- 
reconciled bedfellow, the economic theory of Karl Marx. They be- 
lieve that their own notions, if accepted, will lead to an almost per- 
fect state of society. (It is the author’s task to show that the con- 
duct of great affairs cannot be controlled by slick journalism). They 
speak for a small minority. They are pamphleteers, broadcasters 
and debaters. ‘ They are in parliament,’ (thus the publishers’ blurb) 
‘misrepresenting all parties. They are the self-appointed spokes- 
men for all of us, but they are not the People.’ If they, concludes 
the author, ‘think they can restore the essentials by any other 
means than religion, we would like to watch them try. On second 
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thoughts, we would not. We have watched them trying for the past 
hundred and fifty years. For all that time Man has attempted 


**to hear 
His hopes ’bove wisdom, grave and fear.’’ 


We have followed the bright rainbow of humanistic promise too 
zealously and too long. It still hangs in the sky, but its colours 
have faded; and the floods are still rising about us.’ 


J. F. T. Prince. 


NEED GERMANY SuRVIVE? By Julius Braunthal. Introduction by 
Harold J. Laski. (Gollancz; 7s, 6d.) 


The whole trouble with the modern state is that it is not content 
to be a state; it must be a philosophy, a way of life, demanding of 
its subjects not only ready obedience to its laws but an act of faith 
in its Weltanschauung. This is the essence of totalitarianism : the 
particular form of political credo, even though anti-Christian and 
inhuman, is of secondary importance. But honest Socialists like 
Mr, Braunthal, and far too many who are not Socialists, are content 
to struggle against this less important aspect of totalitarianism, with 
the result that they seek to impose yet another ideology, acceptable to 
some opponents of Nazism and Fascism but only to be realised 
through a tyranny as monstrous and immoral as the existing German 
state. 

Very revealing is Mr. Braunthal’s question: ‘ Who was Herder? 
What did he mean to us Socialists, German as well as Austrian and 
Swiss?’ Socialism comes first, patriotism second. He does not, 
indeed, expect to see international socialism realised at once on the 
conclusion of the war ; but he clearly expects the victorious nations to 
support a revolution in Germany which will lead to the establishment 
of Socialism there and promote the collaboration of other Socialist 
states—especially Austria—as the first step towards a universal and 
eternal Socialist realm of peace and prosperity. 

To show what can be achieved under Socialism he gives the 
example of ‘ Red Vienna ’ (a title proudly used by Social Democrats 
as well as by their opponents). Taxation based on the principle 
that the more fortunate should contribute to the needs of the less 
fortunate achieved something like a miracle in the way of beautiful 
housing. Observers as free from Fascist tendencies as G. E. R. 
Gedye and C. A. Macartney give another side to the picture : Com- 
plete standstill in the building trade, the ruin of traders, the flight of 
the aristocracy to escape the servant tax. Worst of all, the Viennese 
Socialists also demanded ideological agreement, practically forcing 
7,000 persons to leave the Church in the course of a single year 
(1931). Here again, Mr. Braunthal is frank. The Schiitzbund, he 
states, was an army formed to protect Socialism, trained in its 
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philosophy as well as in military tactics. Is it surprising that 
Fascism grew by way of opposition, in these conditions? 

From Mr. Braunthal’s own example it is clear that Socialism can 
only be established through revolution, be maintained in an at- 
mosphere of continued violence, and lead to civil wars quite as 
horrible as the old imperialist wars between nations, 


EDWARD QuINN. 


EuROPEAN CATHOLICS AND THE SOCIAL QuEsTION. By M, D. R. 
Leys. (Catholic Social Guild; 9d.) 


Anyone who thinks that Catholics are not sufficiently interested 
in social security will be pleasantly surprised to discover from this 
excellent and incredibly cheap booklet that bishops, priests and lead- 
ing laymen were advocating measures more far-reaching, more re- 
volutionary, and more in accordance with human dignity, than those 
outlined in the Beveridge report, nearly a hundred years before that 
document appeared. The progress of events, the background and 
the principles are all outlined here with simplicity and brevity. 


E.Q. 


Tue VitiacE. By F. G. Thomas. Market Town. By John R, Allan. 


Tue Farmyarpb. By F, Fraser Darling. (Humphrey Milford; 2s. 6d. 
each.) 

These volumes of the new series The Story of the Countryside are 
addressed in the first place to members of the Young Farmers’ Clubs, 
secondly, to other young people of like interests who may become 
the farmers of the future. They provide a historical and geo- 
graphical background to the country life of to-day, and encourage 
intelligent research into the past of local communities. Their chief 
weakness is the studied avoidance of controversy in such things as 
the change of religion, the industrial revolution, the enclosures, the 
connection between imports and dividends. Maxima debetur puero 
reverentia; all these matters are kept extremely clean, and the 
general impression given is that all change is for the better. Each 
volume is illustrated; The Farmyard with excellent photographs, the 
other two with drawings of questionable merit. 

W.S. 


DirFicuLTigs IN MENTAL Prayer. By Father Eugene Boylan, 
O.Cist.R. (Gill & Son; 5/-). 

This is a most helpful book; perhaps the best of its kind that has 
appeared in recent years. Father Boylan writes simply, carefully, 
prudently, fearlessly, with a truly Cistercian economy of words; ard 
in solving difficulties and correcting mistakes gives a great deal of 
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sane, positive advice on Mental Prayer. This book will be invaluable 
for priests, religious and layfolk. It will eventually find its place in 
every spiritual library. 

Difficulties in Mental Prayer is not a scientific work. The author 
describes its scope: ‘this is not a theoretical text-book discussing 
the difficulties of prayer in genera] or abstract terms; it is rather an 
attempt to help individual souls to deal with their own difficulties, 
and it looks at the spiritual life, not in a scientific, objective manner, 
but from the subjective point of view of the individual, treating it as 
it appears, to the individual in practice’ (p. 53). 

The book contains no index : a major blemish which we hope will 
be removed in future editions. A larger type would help. 

F.V. 


CALENDARS, PRAYER CARDS, BOOKMARKERS and the like are hard 
to come by in these days; but at Christmas and the New Year their 
lack is an asceticism that we cannot appreciate. Edward R. West- 
brook, of 39, Ridgeway Road, Osterley, Mdx., however still man- 
ages to supply new and improved designs of these quasi-necessities. 
They are simple and inexpensive; there is nothing of the sugar-cake 
about them, yet they should prove attractive even to those who have 
been brought up on the sugar-cake tradition. The 1943 Calendars 
are 2/- and 1/-; the bookmarkers 6d. and 3d.; the Holy Pictures 
14d. And now there is plenty of choice. 
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